A  NEW   START
of England becoming the Crown Imperial of India was
not to be foreseen. It was more a question of whether,
in the immediate future, England could retain her
footing in India at all. The Company, even under its
new management, was fighting a doubtful battle for
survival. But for the providential genius of two men, it
could hardly have succeeded. It was Clive who, turning
from soldier to statesman, cleaned up the Augean stable
of misrule in Bengal; and Warren Hastings, the first
Governor-General to be nominated by the State and the
greatest administrator India has ever known, who,
against odds that might have overwhelmed any other
man, not only kept alive but so strengthened and
consolidated British rule as to assure its eventual triumph.
That, from the imperial standpoint, was an achievement
that entitled Clive and Hastings to the unqualified
gratitude of their fellow countrymen. They had, by
devoted service under circumstances of incredible
difficulty, laid firm the foundations of such an Indian
empire as not even the Great Moguls had been able to
achieve. And whatever means they had found necessary
to so great an end as that of imposing the Pax Britannica
upon tortured India, might surely be deemed justified by
the result.
But England was capable of regarding the matter not
only imperially, but also morally, and in no reputable
system of morals does the end justify the means. The
cases of Clive and Hastings will probably go on being
argued to the end of time, and an agreed verdict will
never be obtained, because each side is appealing to a
different code. And the principle relied upon by the
defence is summed up in that immortally notorious
sentence, " He who has been threatened like ourselves,
and is fighting for what he most prizes, can only consider
how he is to hack through."
Clive and Hastings had hacked through, and it is at
least arguable that without such rough-hewing they
would never have got through. It is certain that they
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